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—From the New York World. 





MOURNING WOMEN MARCH 





With Muffled Drums and Peace Flag at Head, New York 
Parade Makes Most Effective Protest Against war 





Women have always felt against 
war, but last Saturday they acted 
The most impressive protest against 
the European horror has been made 
by voteless women, 

With muffled drums, 
nearly 2500 women robed in black 
marched down Fifth avenue from 
Fifty-eighth street to Union square in 
New York City. An immense crowd 
lined the avenue, but there was no 
cheering. 

Here and there a woman would lean 
forwar2 from the crowd of spectators 
and clap vigorously. In another place 
aman would do the same, and once 
two or three persons applauded at the 
same time, but the general silence of 
the great gathering was considered 
the best evidence of understanding. 
At different places men stood with 
raised hats as the peace flag passed. 

In the line, which began to move 
about 4.40, there were women whose 
names stand high in the social regis- 
ters and women whose days are spent 
in bread-winning. The roster of the 
Committee of 200 and the list of vice- 
chairmen read like a representative 
digest of the prominent figures in all 
the diversities of the woman move- 
ment. 

The parade was led by mounted po- 
lice. Directly behind them, Miss Alice 
Carpenter, with Miss Rose Young and 
Mrs. Florence Woolston, editor of the 
Woman Voter, as aids, bore the big 
peace flag, a large yellow-fringed 
white banner with a dove carrying an 
olive branch in the centre and beneath 
it the word “Peace” in large letters 
of gold. 

The banner carriers were dressed 
in white, with black bands on their 
arms, and so was Mrs. Henry Villard, 


an army of 


who walked alone in front of the offi- 
cers of the Committee of Two Hun- 
dred—Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 
Miss Lillian Deaver, Miss Lillian 
Wald, and Miss Katherine Leckey di- 
rectly following her, Behind them 
were Miss Mary Shaw, Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, and Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett. 
Some of the women wore dresses of 
deep mourning. 

Women of all nations, many of 
them in national costume but all in 
mourning—Teutonic, Slav, Mongolian 
and Gallic—marched as_ sorrowing 
women together. There was a divis- 
ion of Boy Scouts, of Socialists, and 
of nurses, who were led by Lavinia 
Dock. 

Miss Portia Willis was the Head 
Marshal. On the Committee there 
are 84 presidents of women’s clubs 
and an equal number of writers, 
artists, actresses and other profes- 
sional women. 

“The demonstration is one of the 
most orderly and impressive that I 
have seen in New York in many years 
of service in the Police Department,” 
said Chief Inspector Schmitterger. 

The Committee of 200 will at once 
effect a permanent organization to op- 
pose war. ‘They plan to appeal to the 
enfranchised women throughout the 
world to pledge themselves to use 
their political influence against war. 
A similar appeal will be made to all 
women organized to secure the ballot 
in the United States and abroad. The 
co-operation of other groups of women 
will of course be asked. The Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League, with a 
membership of 10,000, has issued a 
call for a mass meeting in Chicago on 
September 13th, in protest against the 








European war. 




















Dr. Anna H. Shaw, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, started this week on her 
speaking tour in the seven campaign 
States. On her 1912 trip she traveled 
over 14,000 miles, making speeches 
sometimes three times a day and 
catching trains at 5 A. M., and kept it 
up for three solid months. 


“If women vote, will they go to 
war?” A man asked this question of 
Anna McCue, the former mill girl, 
at a street meeting in Philadelphia 
the other day. “Women bear men, 
and that exempts them from bearing 
arms,” answered the mill girl; and 
the crowd seemed to think that set- 
tled it. 





HENRY GOES BACK 
ON HIS WORD 


Chairman of Powerful Rules 
Committee Says He Will Op- 
pose Suffrage Proposals 








Representative Robert L. Henry, 
chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, in a statement issued Aug. 
30 declares that he will resolutely 
oppose all propositions looking 
toward woman suffrage. Mr. Henry 
promised last June that Resolution 
514, which makes possible a vote in 
Congress on the nation-wide suffrage 
amendment, would be favorably re- 
ported. At that time he told a dele- 
gation of West Virginia women that 
the resolution would be reported, if 
not. during this session, certainly 
during this Congress. 

All summer the Democratic mem- 
bers, who form a majority of the 
Rules Committee, have been dodging 
the issue; it looks now as if they 
would not hesitate to break their 
pledges concerning it. 

Representative Victor Murdock of 
Kansas in a recent attack upon this 
state of affairs on the floor of the 
House declared: 

“The record to prevent the advo 
cates of equal suffrage from securing 
the submission to the people of a 
suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 


tion has been one of the most illu- 
minating developments of the whole 


Congress,’ 


BLIND, SHE GOES 
WITHOUT HELPER 


New Mexico Woman Walks 
Alone All Month to Help Ne- 
vada Campaign 





Mrs. A. M. Morley of New Mexico, a 
widowed suffragist who is totally 
blind, has just sent the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society a cheque for $5.00 
as her contribution. for Self-Sacrifice 
Day. She writes: “My self-denial day 
is prolonged all over this month. I've 
struck a novel sacrifice. My reader 
wanted a vacation and agreed if I'd 
do without her the salary should be 
mine for suffrage, so I crash into 
open doors once in a while, can’t see 
what I eat and have various griefs, 
but am anxious to send the pittance 
where I feel I am doing some good, so 
I send you my first earnings. I am 
alone nearly all the long, long day, 
for, as Helen Keller says, no one but 
the blind can realize how dreadfully 
long a day can be!” 


HARD BLOW GIVEN 
BATHHOUSE JOHN 


Suspect Notices Tell in Cleaning 
Notorious Ward Where Wo- 
men Showed Need 











A big step in the cleaning-up of 
the First Ward in Chicago has re- 
cently been made. 

Four thousand four hundred sus- 
pect notices were sent out and less 
than 400 appeared in response to 
qualify during the revision of regis- 
tration. In the twentieth, the “red- 
light” precinct, only four out of 126 
presented themselves. 

The need of reform in this noto- 
rious district was shown by the wom- 
en voters last spring and the result 
can be directly attributed to Marion 
Drake’s determined run at that time 
against “Bathhouse John” Coughlin. 
Coughlin’s plurality at that time was 
only 3,915; inasmuch as most of the 
4,000 suspects were undoubtedly his 
supporters, their loss-will be a severe 
blow to him and to the vicious ré- 
gime which he represents, 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett has re- 
signed her position as Executive Sec- 
retary of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





MISS JEANNET 
Suffrage Leader 





TE RANKIN 
in Montana 





AST stretches of country, a 
?} population with less than one 
-f voter to the square mile, the 
powerful opposition of liquor 
men who are afraid of women, and a 
labor war raging between miners and 
are conditions 





mine-owners—such 
that Montana women have to face. 
And within the last few days the 
State Savings Bank in Butte, where 
the suffrage campaign funds are de- 
posited, closed its doors. At a cru- 
cial hour the suffragists have been 
struck an unexpected blow. 

Only the other day, however, while 
campaigning in the Rockies, a party 
of women climbed up to boulders on 
the mountain-side and across the face 
of the rock painted in telling letters, 
“Votes for Women.” It was a symbol 
of their determination to overcome all 
obstacles. 

Nothing can stop these women, and 
the men for the most part are sym- 
pathetic. They feel that Montana 
has a reputation to uphold. Wyoming 
and Idaho on the south and west long 
ago enfranchised their women. The 
far west has always stood for equal- 
ity. It is Montana's turn. 


MONTANA FUND IN DANGER} 


Closing of Butte Bank Gives Suffragists;an Unexpected Blow 
in Crisis—Success Would Otherwise’ Be Certain 





The opposition comes from the cor- 
porate interests that fear woman- 
hood. The Montana Protective As- 
sociation, which is the liquor organi- 
zation, has been conducting a warm 


campaign against equal suffrage 
through its organ, the National 
Forum. It was with the editors of 


that magazine that Miss Clara Marke- 
son, the representative of the Na- 
tional Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, conferred last winter. An 
insistent rumor is now afloat through- 
out the State that the National Liquor 
Dealers’ Association 
pour anti-suffrage literature into Mon« 
tana. 

These are not the men, however, 
who form the body of the electorate 
of the “Treasure State.” The great 
majority do not harass or attempt to 


repress women. They welcome them 


with a promise of political freedom. 
In point of size Montana is the 
third largest State in the Union. 


Only Texas and California are greater 


in extent. Its land area is about 
146,201. square miles. From east to 
west it is approximately 575 miles 
and from north to south 275 miles. 





(Continued on Page 252) 





Political parties in three of the 
most important States in the Union 
took action on equal suffrage last 
week. The submission of the amend- 
ment in New York and Pennsylvania | 
has become practically assured, and | 
the Republican party in Illinois has | 
taken a strong stand for equality. | 
The Democratic conference in New 
York went a little ahead of the unoffi- 
cial Republican convention in that 
‘State, which had declared the previ- 
ous week for the submission of the | 
amendment. The Democratic plank 
as first read by Martin W. Littleton, 








said: 


| 
| 
! 
| 


PARTIES ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


New York and Pennsylvania Now Practically Campaign 
States by Action of Democrats and Republicans: 





“The Democratic Legislature re- 
deemed the party platform of 1912 
with regard to woman suffrage. We 
recognize the widespread interest in 
this question and pledge ourselves to 
the submission of a constitutional 
amendment to the voters of the State, 
either through the act of the next 
Legislature or of the Constitutional 
Convention.” 

Miss Elsie Vandegrift, a Colorado 
woman voter, who was present, says: 
“The reading of the suffrage plank 
was followed by one of the most dram- 

(Continued on Page 252) 


has begun to. 
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All sorts of baseless rumors in regard to the European war 
find their way into printf only to be contradicted the next day. 
But the wildest of these are no more fantastic than some of the 
arguments circulated against woman suffrage. The latest refers 
to an alleged increase of insanity in Finland because that coun- 
try has given women the ballot. If Finland is a criterion, the 
exercise of the franchise would seem to be more unwholesome 
for men than for women, since, according to the figures which 
the anti-suffragists are circnlating, only 96 Finnish women in 
each million have gone insane, while 125 Finnish men in each 
million have lost their minds. 

As a matter of fact, insanity was increasing in Finland long 
before women got the ballot. Abeut seven years ago, some 
Boston anti-suffragists published the statistics of its increase 
in that country for a period of years ending with 1906, and laid 
it to equal suffrage. Their article was illustrated with a car- 
toon that pictured a ballot-box introducing a woman to “the 
insanity bug.” The,suffragists pointed out that the women of 
Finland did not get the baiiot till 1906. 

Unfertunately, insanity is increasing throughout most of 
the civilfzed world. Its growth in Finland is hastened, not be- 
cause women have equal rights, but because the Russian gov- 
ernment has been trying to take away their constitutiona! rights 
from both men and women. Every student of world politics 


; knows that for years Russian oppression has kept the people of 


Finland in a state of grief and nervous tension most wearing 
to body and mind. 
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If equal suffrage promotes insanity, why has Massachusetts 
a larger proportion of insanity to her population than any other 
State of the Union, including the ten States where women 


| vote? The largest proportion ought to be found in Wyoming, 


where women have had full suffrage for 45 years. 
A. S. B. 


DOCTORS ARE NOT AFRAID 


At a recent medical convention in New York attended by a 





‘large number of women physicians, the papers reported that 


careful inquiry had failed to find a single anti-suffragist among 
them. In England there are between five and six hundred 
women doctors, and more than five hundred of them have signed 
the suffrage petition. They ought to be pretty good judges of 


' what women’s health can stand, and they evidently do not think 


THE BLACK PARADE 


A host of women in mourning has marched through the 
streets of New York. Women of all nationalities joined to ex- 
press their grief for the slaughter going on in Europe, and to 
make a silent protest in behalf of peace. 

It was an impressive sight; and doubly so to those who real- 
ized what it represented. It stood for the heartache of women 
in all lands and all ages. According to the greatest of military 
authorities, an analysis of history shows that from 1496 B. C. to 
1861 A. D., in a period of 3357 years, there were only 227 years” 
of peace. Haydn's “Dictionary of Dates” says: “It has been 
computed that up to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, ! 
6,860,000,000 men had perished on the field of battle.” Even this, 
does not represent the full number, for millions more died in 
unknown and unrecorded wars, before the dawn of history, 

And women bore the first cost of all these wars. They , 
produced the soldiers. They bore in their own bodies and 
nursed at their own breasts the men who were destroyed in 
these ever-recurring conflicts. And after their men were killed,’ 
the widows in all centuries have carried a double burden, strug- 
gling to be both father and mother to their children. Away, 
back in the days of the Roman Empire, poets sang of “wars 
hateful to the mothers.” 

The Boston Globe says: “A man Who came across Europe 
from the Russo-Austrian frontier through Bohemia, Germany, | 
Belgium and France, immediately after the present war had’ 
been declared, said that the one impression in his mind which! 
stood out in clearest relief from the confusion and excitement | 
he witnessed everywhere was the fifteen hundred mile line of 
tear-stained women—mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of 
soldiers—he saw in every country that he passed through.” 

The mourning procession in New York represented all that 
long line of women—a line reaching not only hundreds of miles 
but through many hundreds of years. 

In the past the protest of the mothers has been mainly inar- 
ticulate. Now it is becoming articulate. To quote again from 
the Globe: 

“These awakened women of the world will ask: Is there any 
justification in patriotism, in fancied insult to a nation, or in: 
commercial enterprise, which demands such a price as this? 

“Perhaps the women of the world—for women are as a rule 
very practical—may for the first fime ask the men if it would 
not be possible for thcin to settle their differences without de- 
Mmanding suck enormous sacrifices from women. 

“The tear-Sstained women may not find an adequate answer 
to their questions, but they will certainly be a tremendous force 
for the abolition of war when the world becomes sane again and 
“women are allowed to have more power in the government.” 

A. S. B. 


, A JARRING NOTE 


President Wilson wrote a letter approving the women’s 
peace parade in New York. Dignitaries in church and State 
gave it their good wishes. The committee of two hundred that 
got it up was headed by a suffragist, Mrs, Henry Villard, and 
included most of the suffrage leaders in the State; but it had 
also a sprinkling of the most intelligent and progressive among 
the antis; and women without regard to their views on suf- 
frage marched in the procession. Nevertheless, a few of the 
anti-suffrage papers have jeered at it, notably the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge protested against it. 
as a matter of course. She looked upon this expression of 
women’s sorrow as the outcome of a thirst for publicity. Sev- 
eral months ago the official board of her Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion passed a resolution that questions of peace or war ought 
to be decided by men, without interference from women; and 
she seems to object to women’s doing anything about war, ex- 
cept in the most conventional way. If she had lived when 





women nurses for soldiers were a novelty, she would doubtless 
have been among those who denounced Florence Nightingale 
and her band of helpers as “notoriety-seeking ladies.” 

A. S. B. 





' the ballot would hurt it. 


A few months ago a Boston professor prophesied that equal 
suffrage would work grievous damage to women’s health and 
nerves. The editor of The Woman's Journal thereupon ad- 
dressed 2 circular letter of inquiry to the Presidents of the State 
Medical Societies in all the States where women vote, asking 
if they had observed any such results. All the answers agreed 
with that of the President of the Colorado State Medical So- 
ciety in declaring that nothing of the sort had happened. 

A. S. B. 


CLEAN FOOD FOR MEN 


The newly enfranchised women of Chicago have set out to 
see that their husbands get wholesome food when they are 
obliged to eat away from home. “Clean food for men” is the 
motto of the campaign started by the Women’s City Club. 
Chicago has 2200 restaurants and bakeries, and a wholly inade- 
quate force ot inspectors. The women want a larger appropria- 





| tion for the health department, and a more efficient control of 


the sanitary conditions in restaurants by the health commis- 
sioners. 

“We are setting out on an investigation of housekeeping 
conditions downtown,” said Harriet Vittum, civic director of 
the club. ‘Many of the women in our city carefully see to it 
that the food prepared in the home for their husbands and 
brothers and fathers is served to them from kitchens imma- 
culately clean and sanitary. ‘the men of the family are obliged 
to eat many meals away from their homes, so the women should 
be as interested in the conditions under which food is prepared 
and served to the men downtown. We should see to it that 
our men have clean food at all times, in the home and in the 
busy loop district.” 

The idea that equal suffrage might lead to a sex war is 
utterly foolish. No sign of such a war has ever materialized 
in any of the States and countries where women vote. The 
vast majority of women love the men of their household, and 
wherever they get the ballot they use it to help the men and the 
children, as well as to help their own sex. In Chicago their 
first care was to secure a better disposal of the city’s garbage, 
which was killing off babies like flies. Now they have set out 
to keep their men from being poisoned by food prepared under 
unclean conditions. Olive Schreiner has well said, in one of 
her powerful pleas for women’s enfranchisement, “Whoever 
speaks one word for women speaks two for men and three for 
children.” A. 8. B. 


WOMEN AND PEACE 





The horrors of the war now raging in Europe have moved 
thoughtful men and women all over the country to express the 
wish that the mothers had a voice in regard to public affairs. 
If the monarchies of Europe had been republics, and if thé 
women had had votes, they would not have piunged Europe into 
war. This opinion is expressed again and again. 

The anti-suffragists retort that women have voted in Color- 
ado for 21 years, and yet a few months ago there was war in 
Colorado. ‘Tnere was war only in the mining counties, where 
the women are overwhelmingly outnumbered by the men. But 
the recent events in Colorado, tragic as they were, brought out 
clearly the fact that women take bloodshed more to heart than 
men, and are more opposed to human slaughter. 

After the butchery at Ludlow, a thousand women of all 
parties, classes and creeds gathered at the State House, at the 
call of the Colorado Women’s Peace Society. They beset Gov. 
Ammons, and refused to go away until he telegraphed for the 
Federal troops. 
to the women’s intefvention. 





credit since the party to which she belonged was uphelding 
the mine-owners, ° 

Mrs. Robinson said to those Senators who were bent only 
on keeping the mines open and crushing the strike at all costs: 
“It is natural for you, as men, to be anxious to keep the wheels 
of industry running; but it is natural for me, as a woman, to be 
anxious that there shall be no blood on the wheels.” And she 
stood up courageously in the caucus of her party and warned 
them that if they thought they could simply pursue a policy of 
bloody repression and not be called to account for it by their 
constituents afterward, they had no more political foresight than 
“little blind kittens.” 

It is not likely that equal suffrage in less than a generation 
can do away with so old an evil as war, whether military or 
industrial; but its influence tends in that direction. And as 
the “war lords” of Europe are opposed to equal rights for 
women, so are the great monopolistic corporations in the United 
States, whose despotic rule stirs up industrial warfare. 

A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO 


In Idaho, the Chief Justice and all the justices of the State 
Supreme Court have signed a published statemént saying: 

“Woman suffrage has gained much in popularity since its 
adoption by our people. None of the evils predicted have come 
to pass. The constitutional amendment establishing it was 
carried by a two-thirds vote. If the question were resubmitted, 
we believe it would now be carried by a vote almost unanimous.” 

A whole series of prominent men and women have testified 
to the same effect. After twelve years of equal suffragé In 
Idaho, Julia Ward Howe pointed out (in a letter to the London 
Times of Oct. 1, 1908) that the anti-suffragists had not in all 
that time found one person in the whole State whom they could 
quote on the other side. Now, after six years more, they have 
at last found one man in Idaho who gives a horrible account of 
woman suffrage in that State, and the anti-suffragists at the- 
east are quoting him far and wide, with great gusto. But this 
gentleman is strictly anonymous. Decent people give little 
weight to anonymous accusations. 

Moreover, the ballot has lately been granted to women by 
two big States that Dorder directiy upon Idaho. If equal suf- 
frage in Idaho had led to general unhappiness, the men of the 
adjoining States would have known it, and Washington and 
Oregon would not have followed Idaho’s example. It will be 
idle for anyone to write anonymous letters claiming that equal 
suffrage works disaster, so long as it continues to spread steadily 
from State to State. A. &. B. 





——. 


WOMEN TO VOTE IN ILLINOIS 


This month Illinois women will have another chance to vote. 
But at this election the women of the State outside of Chicago 
will be able to vote only for trustees of the State University, a 
subject that does not call out strong interest. Nevertheless, if 
they do not cast the same big vote that they did last April, when 
there were many officers to be chosen and many important ques- 
tions to be decided, we shall be told that their interest is “fall- 
ing off.” Most of the cities in Kansas elect their city govern- 
ments biennially, and choose only a few comparatively unim- 
portant officials on the off year. Hence on the off year the vote 
of both men and women is always light. For a long time after 
the women of Kansas were given municipal suffrage in 1887 the 
anti-suffragists at the East used to raise a cry regularly every 
alternate year that the Kansas women were “losing their inter- 
est,” and that their vote was “falling off.” Doubtless they will 
try the same trick in regard to Illinois. Now Kansas has given 
women full suffrage, and at the recent primaries it was reported 
that 300,000 women voted. It is the large elections that call out 
the large votes. 

In Chicago it has been decided that at the coming election 
the women cannot legally votefor the county commissioners, 
for whom they were especially anxious to cast their ballots, as 
these officers control the county institutions. But they will be 
able to take part in choosing a number of other officials, and 
the outcome will be awaited with interest. A. S. B. 


MOTHERS WITH VOTES © 


When this year began, according to the Child Labor Bulletin, 
twenty States possessed laws limiting the work of minors to 
eight hours a day. Scanning the list, one noted that two-thirds 
of the suffrage States had these laws and less than one-third of 
the non-suffrage States. From this one must infer that mothers 
with votes can and do protect children from exploitation more 
effectively than voteless mothers.—Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz. 














The ballot is an educator, and women will become more 
practical and more wise in using it—Prof. Edward Howard 
Griggs. 





In South Dakota, where a suffrage amendment has been 
pending for many months, no organization of women has been 
formed to oppose it. The only organized opposition is from the 
liquor interest, and from the New York and Massachusetts 
Anti-Suffrage Associations, which are pelting the State with 
literature at long range. 





If the ballot will be of no use to the working women, why 
has equal suffrage been endorsed by the labor unions from one 
end of the country to the other? 





“If women had the ballot we would be less likely to be 
plunged into useless war, as Women dread war a great deal 
more than men,” writes Joe J. Sheppard in the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Record. “If they can run any kind of business success- 
fully, why can’t they vote intelligently? Woman suffrage is 
coming, and nothing can head it off except judgment day, be- 





cause it is founded on reason and justice.” 





When the full accounts of the world’s wars are balanced, 


The stopping of the actual slaughter was due, the biggest contribution of lives will probably be found to have 


been exacted from fhe babies and the little children. It is an 


Later, when the Governor called a special session of the, old and well authenticated saying in Europe that no baby under 


Legislature in consequence of the disturbances, the one woman 
Senator, Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, took a leading part in the 
fight to have the underlying cause of the troubles removed by 
redressing the miners’ grievances. This was the more to her 


six months ever survives a prolonged siege, and the hunger and 
overwork that the absence of fathers and brothers brings upon 
the families of the poor have created siege conditions in many 
a town far from the scene of combat.—Mrs. Annie G. Porritt. 





NO 
STONE UNTURNED 


WOMEN LEFT 





New York Suffrage Party 
Worked Astutely with Repub- 
licans and Democrats 





The political activities of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
have been, according to a member, 
the most astute ever done by the 
Party. 

On the day set for the election of 
Republican delegates a corps of 
women watched at the polls of every 
Republican Club in Greater New 
York from two to ten and in almost 
all cases they were accorded every 
courtesy. As the men came in to vote 
for delegates to the State Convention 
each one was handed a leaflet ad- 
“dressed, “The Republican,” especially 
printed for this occasion and given 
out by tens of thousands throughout 
New York. State on this day. 

The number of Woman Suffrage 
Party enrollments that were taken 
among these voters was amazing. In 
some districts it was the majority 
of all men who voted. 

Leaflets, especially printed for the 
Democrats, were distributed in a 
similar way at each Democratic 
Headquarters before the State Con- 
vention in Saratoga. Every man who 
belongs to a committee, State, Coun- 
ty, Executive, of any party, every 
man who is running for office, or 
hopes to run for office, or is talking 
of running for office, every man who 
was a delegate, or a member of any 
committee platform or otherwise, all 
will have been seen, not once, but 
many times. 


ENGLISH WOMEN 
SHOW PATRIOTISM 





Work for Sick and Wounded as 
American Women Did During 
the Civil War 





In England the National Union for 
Women’s Suffrage (non-militant) has 
turned its great organization, with all 
its 500 branches, to work for the 
benefit of the sick and wounded. The 
Women’s Freedom League is devot- 
ing itself to relief work. As soon as 
war became imminent Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society called off all suffrage 
militancy, and King George respond- 
ed by pardoning out all the suffra- 
gettes who were in prison. The 
Duchess of Marlborough, Beatrice 
Harraden, and other prominent suf- 
fragists are busy looking after the 
young women of different nationali- 
ties who find themselves stranded in 
England without money on account 
of the war. So American suffragists 
during the civil war largely suspend- 
ed their propaganda work and devot- 
ed themselves to meeting the emer- 
gency of the hour. The first meet- 
ing out of which the work of the great 
Sanitary Commission grew was held 
in the parlors of Doctors Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell. Lucy Stone 
picked lint, and taught her four-year- 
old daughter to do the same. Susan 
B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
all the pioneer suffragists brought 
their efforts to aid their country’s 
need. Clara Barton’s great work is 
a matter of history. When the Span- 
ish war came, Mary A.- Livermore, 


Gardener of Washington, Mrs. Mary 


NATIONAL MAKES 
UP “BLACK LIST” 


Nine Senators and Nine Con- 
gressmen Picked by Congres- 
sional Committee for Defeat 





Nine United” States Senators and 
nine representatives in Congress, 
“whose opposition to woman suffrage 
is so powerful as to constitute the 
greatest obstacle to Federal legisla- 
tion that the women have to face,” 
are named in a statement issued in 
Chicago last week by the National 
American Suffrage Association. 

The statement, which is called a 
“Blacklist,” was written by Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
Chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, and appeals to all suffrage 
organizations to concentrate their in- 
fluence to defeat for re-election the 
men named, 

The nine Senators are Brandegee 
of Connecticut, Clarke of Arkansas, 
Dillingham of Vermont, Fletcher of 
Florida, Gore of Oklahoma, Root of 
New York, Shively of Indiana, Smith 
of Maryland, and Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

The members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives named are Underwood 
of Alabama, Mann of Iilinois, Fitzger- 
ald of New York, Page of North Car- 
olina, Callaway of Texas, Garner of 
Texas, Garrett of Tennessee, Hay of 
Virginia, and Sisson of Mississippi. 

“The women of every Congression- 
al district will be supplied,’ says the 
statement, “with the record of how 
their Congressmen voted on the ques- 
tion of an open caucus, upon the va- 
rious bills establishing and strength- 
ening the children’s bureau and upon 
the bill to wipe out ‘phossy jaw’ from 
the manufacture of matches. 

“In the meantime we feel it is in- 
cumbent on us to name the nine 
members of the Senate and the nine 
members of the lower house whose 
opposition to woman suffrage is so 
powerful, persistent and adroit as to 
constitute the greatest obstacle to 
Federal legislation which the women 
have to face. 

“We regard the nine Senators 
named as the bulwark of the opposi- 
tion. All of them retire in 1915 ex- 
cept Senator Lodge, whose term ex- 
pires in 1917. The latter is so deter- 
mined in his opposition that we com- 
mend his case to the women of 
Massachusetts, who have two years 
in which to organize against him. 

“In the lower House we have had 
to contend not only with the power- 
ful resistance of Representative Un- 
derwood and his lieutenant, Fitzger- 
ald of New York, but we have had to 
contend with the adroit opposition of 
the minority leader, James R. Mann, 
of Illinois. The latter, in his appeal 
to the women voters of the Second 
District, has made it plain that he in- 
tends to capitalize his reputation as 
author of the White Slave act. We 
believe the women will be much 
more interested in a bulletin we shall 
issue soon dealing candidly with Mr. 
Maun’s record on this ond other 
special legislation.” 

Besides Dr. Shaw and Mrs. McCor- 
mick the statement is signed by Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk and Mrs. Sherman 
M. Booth of Chicago, Mrs. Helen 


Put them to use by sending practical 
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WOMEN PREVENT 
ROTTEN EGGING 


Omaha Mob Threatens Political 
Speaker but Appearance of 
Suffragists Saves Day 








“Not until a woman suffrage par- 
ade hove in sight the other night in 
Omaha did a rioting mob remember 
that it was behaving itself unseemly, 
and quickly recover its law-abiding 
manners,” says the St. Joseph Gazette. 
“The mob had been engaged in the 
happy pastime of rotten egging a 
political speaker of the male _ per- 
suasion, but wren the wouldbe vot- 
ers from femininity’s ranks came 
marching down the streets, the turbu- 
lent gathering decided that politics, 
like many other factors in our civili- 
zation, ought to be made more lady- 
like. So the task was attended to at 
once.” 
In this incident the Gazette sees an 
object lesson for equal suffrage. 
“It has been charged that woman's 


participation in politics will mean 
her own debasement. On the con- 
trary, the Omaha incident shows 


that the fair sex, getting interested 
in economics, exercises a purifying 
influence upon the long practiced 
rowdyism of political campaigns. So 
far from getting into fusses herself, 
the woman in politics is an incentive 
to the elimination of trouble of this 
sort from the whole field of cam- 
paign activity.” 





Miss Margaret Foley left Boston 
this week for a two months’ campaign 
in Nevada. 





The Melting Pot, literal and meta- 
phorical, is still open. Contributions 
for the campaign States may be sent 
;to Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 
Ill. 





The Woman Suffrage Bill passed 
the popular house of Parliament in 
Sweden, but has been blocked, as 
usual, by the non-representative up- 
per house, 





be celebrated in 
Florida by a large equal suffrage 
edition of the Pensacola Journal. It 
will be entirely the work of suffra- 
gists, and in addition to the news 
and literary features, the cartoons 
will be drawn by women artists. 


Labor Day will 





Women are nothing if not ingeni- 
ous. The other day, to announce a 
suffrage meeting, they marched in 
procession through Rochester, N. Y., 
wearing dominos and black masks. 
The dominos were of blue and yellow, 
the State suffrage colors. With 
them marched ten girls in white, rep- 
resenting the ten equal suffrage 
States, and two in deep mourning, to 
express the grief felt by women of 
all nationalities for the war. 





Thousands of suffragists have al- 
ready contributed to the Red Cross 
work. Those who have not done so 
should send a contribution to the Am- 
erican National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is planning to send a 
ship to Europe with surgeons, nurses 
and hospital supplies—all bitterly 
needed. Givers may specify, if they 
wish, the country for which their 
contribution shall be used. Do not 
let us allow our feelings to evaporate 
in empty words of pity and horror. 


MONTANA AND ° 
HER SUFFRAGISTS 


By Jane E. Thomson, National 
Field Secretary 











In about nine of the towns to 
which I went we organized suffrage 
societies. In many of the other 
towns they already had them. In 
fact, at this time, Montana is re- 
markably well organized. There are 
organizations in practically every 
county, and at the State Central 
Committee meeting immediately after 
the Montana Federation of Women's 
Clubs, there were at least 75 present. 
As a national worker I took a sort 
of census of the opinion of the club 
women, and found that among | 
those to whom I put the question! 
there was one who declared herself; 
opposed. Two of the women whom I 
asked (and of one I know it to be 
true) are active anti-suffrage workers 
in the Butte organization, but would 
not acknowledge that they were op- 
posed. Two women said that they 
did not yet feel sufficiently informed 
to declare themselves. There were 
125 delegates present at the Federa- 
tion meeting. I reached practically 
75 per cent of them. One _ direct 
“No,” two implied, and two question 
marks is a fair estimate of the sit- 
uation among those acquainted with 
the question. 
In the two principal cities in Mon- 
tana, Butte and Helena, I was tremen- 
dously impressed by the personality 
>f the woman suffragists. 

In Butte there was Mary O'Neill, 
2 woman from Missouri, but who has 
lived out here long enough to have 
her interests firmly intrenched in 
this State. Had she done nothing 
e!se in Butte but organize the Girls’ 
Ciub, she would have done a great 
deal, but she has also been instru- 
niental in freeing the school board 
from the control of the vested in- 
_terests, and her suffrage work is 
perfectly splendid. 
And I cannot fail to mention Mrs. 
Irish, a woman quite worth knowing, 
and Mrs. Rosza, the one woman mem- 
ber of the Butte School Board, whose 
ability to keep the male members in 
line is recognized throughout the 
State. i 
Jeannette Rankin is in and out of 
Butte, and in fact all over the State 
most of the time, and a voter told 
me the other day that if she could 
talk personally to every voter in the 
State there would be absolutely no 
doubt of suffrage carrying, so great 
is her charm and so convincing her 
arguments. 

In Helena I stayed longer than in 
any other place, in order to reorgan- 
ize the suffrage association there, 
which had somewhat disintegrated, 
owing to several of the officers hav- 
ing moved away, but there is in Hel- 
ena a nucleus of active and capable 
women who know how to work. Dr. 
M. M. Dean stands foremost. Her 
skill and ability as a physician are 
recognized by her male colleagues 
all over the State. As a woman of 
keen sympathies and broad vision, 
she takes a place in Montana only 
comparable to that of Jane Addams 
in Illinois. Mrs, Lucile Dyas Top- 
ping, who danced her way into the 
office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, so the candidate that she de- 
feated told me, is, in spite of this, 
one of the brightest and most cap- 
able young women to be found. In- 
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the ability to convince in spite” of 
lack of physical force. A graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin in 1913, 
she gained some valuable information 
in the campaign in that State two 
years ago. Belle Fligelman has had 
newspaper experience on the Social- 
ist paper in Milwaukee, and is as 
thorough-going a little suffragist 
newspaper woman as can be found, 
The other day one of the editors on 
her paper in Montana announced 
that if there was a single Socialist 
on his force he would see that he 
was fired. In a meek little voice she 
held up her hand and said, “Here I 
am,” and then waited to get her 
walking papers; but strange to say, 
they were not forthcoming, and she 
is still on the job, getting in every 
bit of suffrage stuff that she can. 
slip in or that the editor will stand 
for. Unfortunately, all the editors in 
Montana are not thoroughly in favor 
of suffrage, but there are neverthe- 
less a great number who have come 
out strongly for it. 

Unless there is tremendous pres- 
sure brought to bear on the whole 
State by the interests of commer- 
cialized vice (for Montana is the 
most wide-open State in the Union), 
suffrage will carry there, because the 
average every-day working man is a 
believer in suffrage, and throughout 
the rural districts we find men favy- 
orable to our cause, and so we can 
only work and wait. 
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| Breckinridge of Lexington, Ky., Mrs. 


an Suffrage Association, was one of 


harder than ever for equal suffrage, 


ent was one of the best, and she 
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in order to speed the day when wars 
shall be no more. 


would probably be continuing to be 
re-elected had she not chosen to dem- 
onstrate her abilities as a house- 
keeper. She takes time, however, to 
attend to suffrage work. 

There is another woman in Helena 
who is quite a force to be reckoned 
with, in spite of her tininess. Only 
about four feet six inches, she has 
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the soldiers — knowing exactly, 
through her great experience in the | 
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charge that the suffragists lack unprecedented heights, the Suffrage 
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the opponents of equal rights. | sell provisions at the regular rates. 
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Montana women appreciate the;in each State. This is a part of the | $geeesesssss sssssssssss Ssssssssgse everything to make the house cosy and 
fearless editorials in the Woman’s| Propaganda work that should be ttracti 
Journal. In its news cclumns is im-| ™°thered by all those States now eer 
enjoying equal suffrage. During the 


SECOND: Girls to occupy the rooms 
at $1.50 to $4.00 per week. Breakfasts 
$1.00 per week. 


ADDRESS OR APPLY: 


MISS MARY F. BOLLES - -.66 Carver St., Boston 


Portant press stuff.. Every line is 
worth reading and every suffragist 
should receive the paper each week 
and see that it is on file in the pub- 
lic libraries, in the high school li- 
braries and in the reading rooms of 
all men’s and women’s organizations 


intense work of a campaign those in — = rs pene : ten 
printers of many we Owr 
the forefront of the battle do not publications, among them “7ie Woman’; 
have time to stop for this work, but] Journai.” If you have a book or a book- 
as each wins the ballot that State} let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
should begin propaganda in the out, write us, Open day and night. 


others.—Mary O'Neill, State Press 122 Pearl St aan © —_ . 
Chairman of Montana. 
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A Group of Montana Suffrc gists 





MONTANA FUND IN DANGER 


(Concluded from Page 249) 


New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Maryland combined, have an area just 
abeut equal to that of Montana. A 
few of its counties are larger than 
some States. Montana exceeds in 
size England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. This large and rich section 
is scantily populated, having only 
about 400,000 inhabitants. 

This is the first equal suffrage 
State campaign in Montana. Miss 
Jeannette Rankin began a complete 
organization of the State last Febru- 
ary. Headquarters were opened in the 
Thornton hotel, in Butte. From that 
moment Montana began to feel the 
pressure of enthusiasm that has 


never let up for a moment. Small 





and large suffrage clubs, county cen- 
tral committees, associations, leagues | 
sprung up over night. | 

“From out of the sage brush, pros- 
pect holes, canyons, gulches, gorges, 
forests, in the open and off the rang- 


es,” says ‘Mary O'Neill,” unknown 








MISS MARGARET J. ROZSA, 


Member of Butte School Board, A 


Suffrage Speaker. 





women ‘arrived’ to lead the willing 
suffragists into the educational, state- 
wide campaign.” Hundreds of college, 
university, finishing school graduates 
allied themselves. Miss Rankin 
found herself surrounded by a small 
but determined host who came forth 
to conquer. 

These women have gone into hun- 
dreds of little towns scattered through 
the length and breadth of the coun- 





try. Many of the towns are a hun- 
dred miles from a railroad, but all 
of them have voters who must be 
reached. Campaigning in Montana 
does not always mean a palace Car, 
but more often a burro. Suffrage has 
called forth not a few “hikers” who 
cross the mountain ranges in boots 
and moccasin skirts. 

All-of a sudden within the last few 
days has come the closing of the 
Butte Bank with the campaign funds 
inside. Every county, except Silver 
Bow, had paid almost its full quota 
of money, and the balance not used 
was in the bank. The receiver ap- 
pointed gives no hope of immediate 
liquidation. The mining companies in 
Butte have closed almost all the 


mines, throwing thousands of men out 


of work, curtailing all business and 
making it almost impossible to raise 
money in Butte. Suffragists say that 
outside help must come and come at 


once to insure their success in 
November. 

Meanwhile, they are going ahead, 
sure that help will come. State 


Chairman Jeannette Rankin has is- 
sued a call to all suffragists and sym- 
pathizers to gather in Helena, at the 
State fair, September 25, to take 





part in the great pageant in the 
evening. Preparations for this event 
have been quietly under way for 
some time among the women of the 
thirty-eight counties in the State, 
each of which is to be represented. 
This is the first time that women have 
even thought of parading in Mon- 
tana, but the novelty and enthusiasm 
of it is “catching” them with a grip. 
Miss Rankin has sent letters to the 
State and county chairmen of the 
Democratic, Republican, Progressive, 
Socialist, Prohibition parties, asking 
them to extend an invitation to all 
the members of each of these parties 


to join in the parade. Similar let- 
ters of invitation have been sent to 
the commercial clubs, the labor un- 
ions, the women’s clubs, the city 
councils, the Teachers Association, 
and Teachers unions. 

One of the historic features, and 


there are to be many, will relate to 
the progress of the Lewis and Clarke 


expedition, with Sacajawea, the In- 
dian woman a prominent feature. 
Mrs. Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, a 


writer of Indian tales, and an adopt- 
ed daughter of the Flathead tribe, is 
in charge of this historic section. Mrs. 
Sanders plans to have a number of 
the real Indian women from various 
Indian tribes of Montana. Every 
campaign State is expected to have a 
representative in Helena during the 
week, 

Eastern suffragists who have been 
campaigning in Montana are enthu- 
siastic. 

“I’m coming back here after the 1915 
campaign in New York,” said Mar- 
garet Hickey, “and take up a home- 
stead in the mountains. Montana for 
me—yes, and for the other working 
girls who need a bit of fresh air.” 


BALLOT BENEFITS 


What will be the chief benefit of 
woman suffrage in Montana? The 
right to select lawmakers and to see 
that those elected enforce the laws; 
the right to serve on juries, thus 
affording protection to young girls 
and to the women on trial; the right 
to serve on State commissions and 
to inspect insane asylums, reform 
schools, orphan asylums, city and 
county jails, the peniteniary and 
other State institutions where men, 
women and children are confined; the 
right to help regulate the police sys- 





| tem and select policewomen, matrons 
| of jails and city nurses; the right to 


sit in council with men_ voters, 


| On all subjects vital to the interests 
| of community, city, S te and nation. 


These are only a part of the rights 
to be conferred by the ballot. 


FIELD DAY HELD 
AT CHICAGO PARK 


Ball Game Between Parties for 
Suffrage Helps to Swell Cam- 
paign Fund 





Suffrage Field Day went off bril- 
liantly in Chicago last Saturday. A 
ball game between Republicans and 
Progressives and umpired by a Dem- 
ocrat Was no less of a success because 
the score-keeper vanished at the end 
lo the fifth inning. After the ball 
game the flower and candy girls ran 
races, 

An automobile parade started the 
events of the afternoon, and led from 
suffrage headquarters to the Federal 
League ball park. Dr. Anna H. Shaw 
was the guest of honor. Mrs. Paul 
Gerhardt, chairman of the committee 
in charge, estimates that about $1500 
was raised to add to the fund for the 





campaign States. 


PLAN AT NEWPORT 
KEPT A SECRET 


Congressional Union Holds Cam- 
paign Again Democrats in 
Leash for Three Weeks 








A spirited political conference was 
held by the Advisory Council of the 
Céngressional Union, Aug. 29 and 30, 
at Marble House, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont’s summer home in Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Important decisions, 
speeches and brilliant social 


stirring 
enter- 





MRS. HELEN F. SANDERS, 


Butte Political 
Club. 


President Equality 





tainments filled the two days’ session. 
Suffragists from twenty States were 
present. 

Miss Alice Paul outlined the plans 
for the fall campaign, but the pro- 
gram of the work against congression- 
al candidates was not given out. An 
Associated Press dispatch says: 

“It was announced that unless Dem- 
ocrats in Congress acted favorably on 
the suffrage amendment before Sept. 
15, the council will oppose their re- 
election, but that the details of the 
program will not be made known un- 
til Sept. 19. A fund of $10,000 was 
raised for carrying on the plans of 
the union.” 

The Congressional Union’s press 
bulletin says: “The policy of the Con- 
gressional Union, as is well known, is 
to hold the party in power responsible 








MISS MARY STEWART, 
Dean of Women, University of Mon- 
tana, and Prominent Suffragist. 





for legislative action. It is a negative 
political position and would apply 
with equal force to any party in con- 
trol of the machinery of Congress.” 
Prospects for obtaining the passage 
of the nation-wide suffrage measur 








were said to be encouraging. 


has seen in many a day. 

“It was expected,” said Miss Vande- 
grift, “that the suffragists would be 
so well satisfied with the crumb of 
submissio when they had asked for 
the loaf of endorsement that they 
would applaud. But it didn’t happen 
that way. Mr. Littleton came to a 
distinct pause after reading the para- 
graph, like a prima donna waiting for 
an encore. But a dead silence ensued. 
When the significance of this dawned 
upon the men, murmurs of surprise 
unconsciously burst from them, the 
press being the first to show agita- 
tion.” 

Before the platform was adopted, 
however, in the afternoon Speaker 
Smith urged an amendment to the 
woman suffrage plank. Mr. Smith 
urged that in addition to the “wide- 
spread interest” the “growth” of the 
movement should be recognized, and 
this word was added without any 
objection. 

When the suffragists saw that the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the plat- 
form was meant to be favorable, they 
broke into applause. 

The New York Progressives have 
not only declared for suffrage, but at 
the State Committee meeting in 
Utica last week there was a strong 
outburst of applause when the name 
of Commissioner Katharine B. Davis 
was suggested as a delegate at large 
to the Constitutional Convention. 

The Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania, at the meeting of its State 
Committee in Pittsburg last week, 
unanimously adopted the followmg 
plank: 

“The last Legislature passed a 
resolution submitting to the people 
an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for woman suffrage. The 
next Legislature should also pass 
this resolution and give the people 
an opportunity to vote upon this im- 
portant question, and we hereby 
pledge the support of the Republican 
party to this end.” 

While this is not as strong as the 
plank previously adopted by the 
Democrats, nor as the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the Progressives, it 
practically ensures a vote in 1915. To 
all intents New York and Pennsy!l- 
vania are now campaign States. 

In Ohio the Republicans grouped 
suffrage with other initiated meas- 
ures and declined to comment on 
them, because they were “non-parti- 
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atic moments a political convention: 


san.” The Democrats also took no 
positive stand. 

“Timidity of politicians, more than 
actual disapproval, has deprived us 
of recognition by two party conven- 
tions,” said Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, president of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association. “We turn from 
the politicians to the rank and file of 
voters with renewed confidence in the 
final result. We are more than grat- 
ified at individual assurances which 
have come to us from men prominent 
in both conventions.” 

In reply to the inquiry of Mrs 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
the regular Republican organization 
in that State again made known its 
position, 

County Chairman John F. Devine 
wrote Mrs. Trout: 

“All our candidates stand fairly 
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and squarely on the suffrage plank of 
our platform, 

“One of the largest women’s clubs 
in the city is the Thirty-first Ward 
Woman's Republican Club, of which 
Mrs. Nellie McNeil is president. It 
has more than 1,900 members. 

“We believe the principles of our 
party have an especially strong ap- 
peal for women and are making a 
strong effort to have as large a num- 
ber of woman voters as possible ex- 
press their choice at the primary.” 








“My oldest son,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “speaks several languages 
quite flippantly.” 





A small girl interested in snakes 
and eager to know what John Bur- 
roughs thought of them wrote to the 
famous naturalist, and showed her- 
self more considerate than many of 
his correspondents by concluding her 
letter as follows: “Inclosed you will 
find a stamp, for I know it must be 
fearfully expensive and inconvenient 
to be a celebrity.” 





‘ 

Two royal Dukes, friends of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, were walking in 
St. James street, when they happened 
to meet the dramatist. 

“I say, Sherry,” said one of the 
Dukes, “we have just been discussing 
whether you are a greater fool or 
rogue. What is your opinion, my 
boy?” 

Sheridan smiled, took each by an 
arm, and replied: 

{ “Why, faith, your royal highness, I 
tbelieve I am between the two.” 








LAST LAUGHS 





“Although he overcharged me, the 
cab driver who took me over Paris 
was polite,” said our friend, who had 
made holiday abroad. 

“All Frenchmen are,” we observed. 

“Yes; but this one got off his box 
and helped me to find the necessary 
words in my French-English diction- 
ary, so that I might say what I 
thought of him.”—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 





A parson who paid more attention 
to the pleasures of life than to his 
sermons was taken to task for his 
worldliness by a Quaker. 

“Friend,” said the Quaker, “I under- 
stand thee’s clever at fox-catching.” 

“I have few equals and no superiors 
at that sport,” the parson replied. 
complacently. 

“Nevertheless, friend,” 


said the 


Quaker, “if I were a fox, I would hide 
where thee would never find me.” 
“Where would you hide?” asked the 
parson with a frown, 
“Friend,” said the Quaker, “I would 
hide in thy study.” 








